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THE LEAGUE AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


| appraising the developments of the past 
week, the League of Nations has occasion both 
for satisfaction and disquietude. The entrance of 
the U.S.S.R. restores to the League some of the 
universality it had lost with the exodus of Germany 
and Japan, and may act as a brake on Japan’s 
ambitions in the Far East. The Soviet Union, 
however, is less interested in the international 
character of the League than in its potential- 
ities as a bulwark against aggression by Ger- 
many and Japan. At the same time Poland’s 
open defiance of the League’s authority to su- 
pervise the application of minorities treaties 
challenges not only a fundamental principle of 
post-war international organization, but the en- 
tire structure of the peace settlement; while the 
failure of the League Assembly to re-elect China 
to the Council—where it was replaced by Turkey 
—indicates that the great powers, immersed in 
European affairs, have given Japan a free hand 
to settle with China on its own terms. More dan- 
gerous still, discussion in the League has revealed 
a widening rift between France, the Baltic states, 
the Soviet Union and the Little Entente, on the 
one hand, and Poland and Germany on the other. 
This danger is to some extent counterbalanced by 
a noticeable rapprochement between France and 
Italy, and the unexpected support given to this 
rapprochement by the Little Entente. In this 
struggle for a new balance of power in Europe, 
the League is confronted with the necessity of 
maintaining its integrity as an international or- 
ganization if it is not to become the nucleus of a 
defensive alliance against Germany. 

The entrance of the Soviet Union was preceded 
by feverish diplomatic negotiations, denounced by 
President Eamon de Valera as “backstairs meth- 
ods,” in the course of which France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy and Czechoslovakia sought to persuade 
other League members that Soviet participation is 
essential to the maintenance of European peace. 
On September 15 the Soviet Union was finally in- 


vited to become a member of the League. The in- 
vitation was extended in a joint telegram signed 
by thirty states and a separate telegram from the 
four Scandinavian countries—Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland; the votes of these thirty- 
four states assured the two-thirds majority need- 
ed to elect the Soviet Union. On the same day the 
League Council voted to give the U.S.S.R. a 
permanent seat, thus placing it on an equal foot- 
ing with Great Britain, France and Italy. The 
necessary unanimity was obtained after Argen- 
tina, Portugal and Panama had abstained from 
voting. 

M. Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, who 
was awaiting League action at Douvaine, a vil- 
lage on the French side of the Franco-Swiss bor- 
der, accepted the League invitation, and declared 
that his government undertook to observe all in- 
ternational obligations and decisions binding on 
League members under the Covenant. The As- 
sembly then referred the question to its political 
committee, where the states opposed to the en- 
trance of the Soviet Union—Argentina, Switzer- 
land, Portugal and the Netherlands—finally had 
an opportunity to voice their feelings. Thirty- 
eight votes, however, were cast for the Soviet 
Union in the political committee on September 17, 
making official admission of the U.S.S.R. by the 
Assembly a mere formality. 


While France and the Little Entente thus scored 
a diplomatic victory, they were warned by Poland, 
once a member of the French system of alliances, 
that it is determined to steer its own course in 
foreign affairs. On September 13 Colonel Joseph 
Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, declared in the 
League Assembly that, pending the enactment of 
a general and uniform system for the protection 
of minorities, Poland refused to cooperate with 
international organizations—i.e., the League—in 
supervision of the minorities treaty it had signed 
with the United States, Great Britain, France, 


Italy and Japan on June 28, 1919. In this treaty 
Poland, which had been constituted as a new state 
at the Paris Peace Conference, granted religious, 
linguistic and other rights to the minorities with- 
in its borders—Germans, Jews, Ruthenians, 
Ukrainians—and agreed that the stipulations of 
the treaty should be placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations and could not be modi- 
fied without the assent of a majority of the League 
Council. Poland has long objected to the minori- 
ties treaties, on the ground that they created an 
indefensfhle inequality between the new states es- 
tablished in 1919 and the great powers which are 
not subject to obligations for the protection of 
minorities. Colonel Beck argued that the inter- 
ests of minorities would remain sufficiently pro- 
tected by the fundamental laws of Poland. His 
announcement, however, brought a sharp rebuke 
from Sir John Simon, M. Barthou and Baron 
Aloisi of Italy, who joined in declaring that no 
state can release itself of international obligations 
by unilateral action. Baron Aloisi went further, 
and hinted that if revision is applied to a minori- 
ties treaty it may also be applied to other ques- 
tions—a statement interpreted as a warning that 
revision might next be directed at the Polish Cor- 
ridor. 


Fear that Yugoslavia might follow Poland in 
openly abandoning its post-war alliance with 
France and adopt the pro-German orientation dic- 
tated by its economic interests was temporarily 
allayed on September 14, when the Little Entente 
states—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
—agreed on a program of foreign policy. They 
decided to vote for the entrance of the Soviet 
Union into the League, despite Yugoslavia’s re- 
fusal to recognize the Soviet government: to en- 
dorse the proposed Eastern Locarno pact, which 
has been rejected by Germany and Poland; to op- 
pose Poland’s stand on minorities treaties; and, 
most important of all, to approve the rapproche- 
ment of France and Italy, as well as the proposed 
rapprochement between Italy and the Little En- 
tente. Yugoslavia, however, declined to endorse 
the plan for neutralization of Austria proposed by 
Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, who 
had tried to arrange for joint action by Austria’s 
neighbors against Germany in case of another 
Nazi putsch. The influence of Yugoslavia, which 
vigorously opposed Italy’s assistance to Austria 
in July, may be seen in the Little Entente declara- 
tion which states that “the League of Nations 
seems in case of necessity the most appropriate 
guarantor of the maintenance of peace and order 


created by the treaties.” VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Page Two 


Germany Bids for Trade 


The German government will obtain complete 
power over imports when the recently announced 
trade control system goes into effect on Septem- 
ber 24. Henceforth foreign exchange will be al- 
lotted for the payment of goods only after an 
import permit has been secured from one of the 
twenty-four boards established to carry out the 
new regulations. Imports without license will be 
allowed but can take place only on long-term 
credit, since no exchange will be made available 
for immediate payment. The new system repre- 
sents a unification and strengthening of controls 
already in force. Under the Nazi agricultural 
program, boards had been set up to regulate both 
import and domestic trade in a number of farm 
products. Since June 1 the importation and use 
of important raw materials had been subjected to 
similar control. Foreign exchange for other im- 
ports was rationed on the basis of a percentage 
of the amount used by importers in 1931. Only 
trade with countries which had exchange clearing 
agreements with the Reich had remained rela- 
tively free. 


The new system will enable Germany to adjust 
imports to foreign exchange income and give 
preference to requirements for raw materials 
vital to German economy. Through its control 
over import permits, the government also obtains 
a powerful bargaining weapon in trade negotia- 
tions with foreign countries. The Reich realizes 
that an intensive campaign to expand exports is 
necessary if its domestic recovery program is not 
to be jeopardized. During the first eight months 
of 1934 the German trade deficit totalled 267,000,- 
000 marks as compared with a favorable balance 
of 382,000,000 in the same period last year. This 
development was brought about by a decline in 
the value of exports combined with a considerable 
increase in imports. Although the rise in imports 
has now been checked and exports are beginning 
to show a slight upward tendency, the situation 
remains critical. A shortage of raw materials is 
making itself felt and has already necessitated the 
institution of a drastic rationing system. 


That economic difficulties have not weakened 
the Hitler government is evident from the enthusi- 
astic ovations accorded the Leader at the fourth 
annual congress of the National Socialist party 
which closed at Nuremberg on September 10. The 
Congress demonstrated that foreign opposition 
has the tendency to consolidate the Germans in 
support of the present régime rather than to im- 


pair Hitler’s prestige. JoHN C. DEWILDE 
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